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TO OUR READERS, 


The friends of truth and progress can aid the Two Worlds and 
Temperance Star in three ways, First by circulating our window 
. bills, prospectus, and small -hand-bills among Booksellers, News 
Agents, and in letters, &c., to their own private friends.— 
Secondly, by sending us their business advertisements, and those 
_ of their friends ; and thirdly, by sending their copies, when read, 
to their friends. By remitting, in advance, parcels will be sent as 
» under, free :— 
6 Copies for . . 0s. 6d. | 6 Copies per Quarter 6s. 3d. 
pe ee T sah) AE pees m 12 0 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE: A Line of Black Letter; Six Words 


tof Large Type, or Nine Words of Small Type .«. > > + Gd. 
, Every additional Niné Words, or part of a line soe oe Od. 
_ We intend next’ week to present our readers with a double 
umber of the Zwo Worlds. i 


Our Letter Hor, 
SPIRITUALISM. 


To the Evrror of the Two WorLDs. 


Norwood Green, Middlesex, 4th Dec., 1858.— 
Dear Sır, —Facts are stubborn things. Not long 
since a party of seven friends had assembled at 
‘the houso of Mr. John Birch (a friend of mine, 
on whose word Ican place as much reliance as 
on my friend Malthouse.) A small four legged 
stool was placed on the table, with a léad pencil 
‘fastened to one of the legs, and a sheet of paper 
‘placed under if. Correct answers were written 
to many verbal questions. In the midst of the 
performance the village postman stepped in. 
Bofore a word had been uttered by him, the stool 
(or spirit) was asked if the postman had a letter 
for any one in the room; the answer was ‘ yes!” 
For whom? “Mr. Biggs.” From whom? “John 
Foster.” Such was the case. This occurred at 
the village post-office, and, consequently, the 
‘fact of the postman coming in did not prove 
that he had a letter for any one. Mr. Biggs did 
not expect a letter, still less did he expect one 
from John Foster, and ‘only one person in the 
room, besides himsclf, knew that there was such 
an individual ; besides which, if it had been the 
result of guess work, the namo of a young lady 
would have been written, for, prior to the ar- 
rival of the postman, Mr. B. had been joked about 
the fair one. The next and last question was, 
are you a good spirit or a bad spirit? The plain 
written answer was, “ good spirits never wander.” 
The stool would not write with the hands of Mrs. 
Birch upon it, but with the hands of three or 
four of the others (indiscriminately) it answered 
all the questions which were put to it. Now, 
Sir, I can vouch for the accuracy of the above 
statement, and I think that a little impartial con- 
sideration, on the part of Mr. Malthouse, will 
induce him to admit that departed spirits had 
something to do with the above facts. Now for 
my conclusions. That the spirits of the dead can 
be raised, I have no doubt. It was done thou- 
sands of years ago by witches and necromancers, 
but, I ask, by what right do you do it? Did not 
God command that witches should be destroyed ? 
(Exod. xxii, 18, and xx. 27) and that witchcraft 
Was an abomination to him? and what is this Spi- 
“itualism but witcheraft? An insane craving to 
peep into futurity, to draw back the veil of etern- 
ity, and uncover that which God never intended 
to be revealed. I agree with Mr. Malthouse that 
it is a sacrilegious attempt to unveil the mysteries 
ot the unseen world, and, with mortal. eye, 
trespass on the forbidden ground of futurity. 
at Turley tells us that Spiritualism is necessary 
it convince Atheists of the existence of a God. 
ni ane ay: did God forbid the practice of Spi- 
of the pias _ And will Mr. T. give us one instance 
Mr tou of an Atheist by Spiritualism f 

S ells us that the Apostolic times have 
roturned (would to God th : 

alos am aey had,) and mentions 
miraci ong the wonders. Will he favour 

us with a few, and ; 

4 l perhaps he will operate on 
Mr. Malthouse, ‘and cure him of his spiritualistic 
infidelity! Docs Mr. Jones believe inthe ciency 

: : e efficacy 
of doing evil that good may come ? of breaking 
one of God’s commands that Atheists may be 
taught the first principles of knowledge?” Mr 
Turley says, “surely Mr. Malthouse will not 


deny intellectual power to this class of our fellow- 
beings?” Mr. Turley may make the admission, 
but the Bible does not, for it expressly calls 
them fools. In reference to the letter of “ In- 
vestigator,’” I must protest in the name of 
insulted Christianity against his ill-judged quota- 
tions from Scripture. He says, “ the natural man 
discerneth not the things of the Spirit; ” imply- 
ing that the things of the Spirit are Spiritualism, 
and that the dancing of a hornpipe by a three 
legged ‘table is produced by the Holy Spirit of 
God. Really, Sir, the author of such athcistic 
impiety may well conceal his name. The Devil 
himself quoted Scripture, and the most charitable 
construction I can put upon it is that it is his 
own fac simile.reproduced by the aid of Spi- 
ritualism. Yours truly, SAMTEL PRICE. 


Srr,—On Nov. 20th, in the evening, I was at 
Mr. Whittaker’s own house. There were present, 
with Mr. W. and the mediums, of whom I made 
mention before, nine friends, including myself. 
As soon-as we sat to the table it moved rapidly. 
The name of the spirit thus moving it being 
asked, “ Robert Owen.” was spelt by the alphabet. 
A communication being asked from him (nearly 
all present had heard him lecture at various 
times), the answer by the same process was— 
“I have been wrong in many things,” Mr. W. 
now informed us, that, at a previous sitting he 
had asked the spirits to sound a wire, which he 
would fasten under the table from side to side; 
he had done so, and requested the wire to be 
sounded. It was done several times. Violent 
rappings were now heard in different parts of the 
room and on the top of the table. Each one 
present rapped in his turn an indiscriminate 
number of times, and a corresponding number of 
raps were made, as by invisible fingers under 
the table, forcibly and distinctly; similar imi- 
tations were made of scratches, &c., on the table; 
the table, in. the mean time, tilted. to and fro in 
every direction, in correct responses to questions 
expressed mentally, as to names, ages, &c. At 
the commencement, similar questions had been 
incorrectly replicd to, owing to some confusion 
incidental to the carly stages of such sittings. At 
this time, the call for the alphabet was made by 
the spirits by a certain number of raps on the 
table, and “ Tomknot” was spelt. Early. in the 
evening some’ handkerchiefs had been thrown 
under the table; on taking them up, one of them 
was found knotted in four places. The table 
now, with one finger of the medium resting on it, 
appeared to turn of itself several times on to its 
rim, which astonished all, for it isa very heavy loo 
table. After the party had left the table it was 
scen to be tilted and moved without any visible 
person being in contact with it. Surely, Mr. 
Editor, such phenomena are worthy of being 
inquired into. If reference is required, you have 
my address. K. 


Smr,—I believe that angcls are appointed to 
execute Divine Laws; they act with perfect 
justice to all men; they work in a mysterious 
way; that no means of spirit rapping will enable 
men to converse with angels and be positive that 
they are: that no man (by spirit rapping) can 
bring angels down from Heaven and ask them 
such frivolous questions as have been asked by 
Spiritualists. Questions have been said to be 
answered which I do not believe. — J. Mann, 
Southwark. 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Dear Sir,—Being anxious to obtain informa- 


tion, and having had some discussion upon the | 


subject of vegetarianism, I feel at a loss to know 
why the subject has so suddenly ceased. I have 
asked questions which have not been answered, 
and 1 think if the vegetarians are anxious. to get 
rid of cannibal flesh-caters, they should not turn 
from any argument, but should answer any ques- 


tions that may be put, (if there is any sense in 
the question,) as the Teetotalers do. My firm 
impression is, from the description of cowardice or 
ignorance which my opponents betray, that the 
Vegetarians arc beaten, and. cannot answer the 
simple but uscful question which I put in my 
last letter, and which I shall repeat. I was in- 
formed that a vegetable dict would suit all parties 
and in any clime, and I want to know if in the 
Arctic regions, where the reindeer abounds, and 
where the greater part of thé year the ground is 
covered deep with snow, and whale-blubber, bear 
or reindeer flesh is the food of the people,— 
where not a blade of grass is to be scen, and 
fruits arc out of the question, and the people hail 
with joy a drifting carcase of: some huge monster 
of the deep, will Vegetarianism suit the inha- 
bitants of ‘those ice-bound regions? If not, then 
I state, without fear of contradiction, that, as a 
general rule, Vegetarianism is sheer nonsense ; 
and if it is sheer nonsense, I am not the one to 
adopt a principle which I believe to be a mere 
whim and a. vain conccit. Yours truly, ALFRED 
Awprapg, Newgate Market, Dec. 8, 1858. 

An answer will appear in our next.] . 

Several communications on Spiritualism, (in- 
cluding S. W., J. Jones;) Female Oratory, Tee- 
totalism, &c., have been received too late for in- 
sertion this week. ] 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following questions for 
ventilation:—1. Who has the greatest moral influence in 
England of the following three,—the Legislator, Warrior, or 
Poet? 2. How or when did the Trial by Jury originate ? 
3. Is not a Tectotaler bound by the principles involved in the 
pledge to be a Maine-Law man? 4, How can I detect alum 
in bread as to quantity? 5. What evidence can be adduced 
to prove that horse flesh is put in beer? 6. How many 
intoxicating liquor shops and how many bakers’ shops are 
there on both sides of the way from Shepherd’s Bush to Mile 
End Gate ? + i 


Sacer nips anid 


PRINTERS AND PRINTING. 

On Monday evening last, a Lecture on the above subject was 
was delivered by TuloMAs Dix, Esq., bofore anattentive,—and 
considering the dense fog that prevailed—numerous audience, 
at the Spatfield’s Schoolroom. The lecturer commenced by 
saying :— z 

“ The importance of the art of Printing, by the discovery 
of which so much has been effected, will, I feel assured, be 
deemed a suflicient and valid excuse for any attempt, 
however feeble, to throw an additional light upon the 
source whence it was derived, and upon the circumstances 
under which it was first divulged and diffused throughout 
the world. ' 

“The Printing Press, which is a metaphor commonly 
applied to the. whole literature of a country, or as 
frequently to that portion of it which is more immediately 
connected with the newspapers or other periodicals. 

& The history and origin of the invenfien is not known, 
and it has been truly remarked that this art of printing, 
which commemorates all other inventions, which hands 
down to posterity every important event, which immor- 
talizes the actions of the great, and which above all diffusea 
and extends the word of God to mankind,—this very art 
has left its own origin in obscurity, and has given employ- 
ment to the studies and researches of the most learned men’ 
in Europe, to determine to whom the honour ofthe invention 
is due. a . - 7 

“The Chinese, that self-conceited people, appear to have 
anticipated all the nations in the art of printing from 
blocks ; their letters or characters were at ‘first separate, 
but afterwards strung together. Now, however, they 
adopt the modern modo of cutting them from the solid block, 
as in specimen shown. This factin itself attests the great 
antiquity of the art ; but the practice in Europe does not 
bear date antecedent to the 1éth century, although there 
can be little doubt that it existed on the continent long 
before the period attributed to it, although not applied to the 
multiplication of books. 

“The practical application of the invention of printing is 
claimed for the towns of Mentz and Harlem,—Four hundred 
years ago, say some, a man of Harlem, Lawrence Koster, 
was amusing himself by cutting some letters in the smooth 
bark of a tree, It ocewréd to him to transfer the impression 
of these letters to paper. He impressed two or three lines 
for the amusement of his children, and’ here was the whole 
art of Printing. 

“ Others:say to Guthenburgh it is due, in my opinion it is 
only an imaginary claim for either, since the art was 
practised many years previously, One of the earliest 
productions of the press of which the printer is known, 


was the “Speculum Humana Salvationes,” which Adrian 
Janius ascribes “to Koster, who, he says, printed with 
blocks a book of images and letters, and compounded an 
ink more tenacious than common ink, about 1438. The 
leaves of the book were printed only on one side, and 
afterwards pasted together. This book was a collection 
‘of historical passages from the Scriptures, with some from 
profane history, having some relation to the Scriptural 
subjects. It is ascribed to a Benedictine Monk of the 
13th or 14th century, styled Brother John, 
popular as to be published in German, Flemish, and other 
languages. 

“It may be amusing to our friends to hear a specimen of 
the style in which Caxton advertised his works. ‘If it 
please any man, spiritual or temporal, to buy any pies, 
(Romish service books,) or two or three Commemmorations 


of Salisbury, enprinted after the form of this letter, which’ 


ben well and truly correct, late him come into Westminster, 
in the Almonesty at the Red Pole, and he will have them 
good there.’ f ` 

“The early printers had great difficulties to contend with. 
Theirs was nothing more than a screw press, such as a 

- cheese-press or napkin-press, with a contrivance for running 
the form of types under the screw after the type was iriked ; 
to the end of the screw . was attached, horizontally, a flat 
piece of wood, called the platen, which was brought down 
by means of the screw, and pressed the paper on the face 
of the type, and thus the impression was obtained; but this 
was a very slow process. The early printers had also to 
make their own ink, to be their own binders, and, worst of 
all, their own booksellers. 

«A Mr. Day was the first in England to print in the 
Saxon letter, and to him we are indebted for the first 
publication of a work which maintains its interest to the 
present day, ‘‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.” It is said of him 
that he brought up a large family in a genteel manner, and 
died in 1584, having carricd, on the printing business forty 
years. He was buried in the parish church, Bradley Parva, 
Suffolk. : 

“But things were going on too fast; the press, in the 
estimation of some, encouraged too much thought, and 
private judgment; it must, therefore, be restricted in its 
operations. Hence there were restraints adopted, and even 
on the Continent of Europe at the present time, free 
printing is not permitted ; witness the imprisonment of that 
brilliant orator and author, Montalembert, for daring to 
praise constitutional government, in a series of splendid and 
touching letters ; but it is far otherwise with us. 

‘Charles II. issued an order to seize and burn the 
heretical works of a man whose talents have been the ad- 
miration of all ages, the immortal bard, John Milton. And 
that arbitrary monarch, James II. had no sooner ascended 
the Throne than he distinguished his reign by an attack on 
the liberty of the press, The “ Index Expurgatorus”’ of 
Rome to the present day is an evidence of the deeply-rooted 
enmity which despotism cherishes towards the diffusion of 
light and knowledge. All the despots prefer darkness to 
light because their deeds are evil. 

“The harbinger of that stream of periodical literature 
which flows through our own country, arose in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and was entitled the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian ; these threw themselves on the people for support. 
The first newspaper printed in England resembled an extra- 
ordinary Gazette; they were called English Mercuries, and 
published during the reign of Queen Elizabeth to arouse 
national resentment and support public spirit. A regular 
daily paper was not published till the period of the war 
between Charles. I. and the Parliament, and it has been 
stated, that in those discordant times, as was the case during 
the distracted condition of France, a printing press was 
deemed ax essential camp baggage—each party was as eager 
for victory with the quill as with the steel, besides securing 
the advantage of a rapid diffusion of information. Cromwell 
carried the press with him to Scotland, where the first paper 
was printed in 1652; it was called a Diurnal of some Passages 
and Affairs. The Romans had a publication which thoy 
called Acta Diurna, or daily occurrences, resembling the 
present account of births, deaths, and marriages; and they 
were beforehand with us likewise in publishing the debates 
cf the senate, which they did under the title of Publica 
Acta, 

“ Edward Cave, a printer, to whom the literary world owes 
many obligations, was born at Newton, in Warwickshire, 
February 1691, He is principally known as the projector of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, and as the friend and carly 
patron of Dr. Johnson, who wrote an account of his life; he 
died January 10, 1754. 

“J may here remark that we are much indebted to. the 
present owner of St. John’s Gate, Mr. Foster, for his recent 
publication of the History of St. John’s Gate, that well- 
written and beautiful book has received the patronage of the 
Royal Society, and is deservedly very popular. 

“ And now the demand for popular literature inereased 
with a rapidity unknown before, to supply which the system 
of publishing 4 work in parts arose, arising no doubt partly 
from the fact that the printers were unable to produce 
volumes with sutlicient speed, as well, it may be, as from a 
desire on the part of the publishers to avoid the immense risk 
involved in issuing a whole. volume at once, One of the 
most successful books published in this way was Smollett’s 
History of England, which on its first publication sold 
20,000 copies. : 

“The increased power of the printing-press would however 
have been of little avail, without acorresponding improve- 
ment in the art of paper making. A process for making a 
peper of any length was invented by Messrs. Fourdrinier, 
which Mr. Lawson of the Times office designates as one of 


the most splendid inventions of the age, without which the | I 


It was so 


“THE TWO WORLDS. 


conducting of metropolitan newspapers could never have 
presented to the world such an immense mass of news and 
advertisements, as was now contained in them. Since 
Fourdrinier’s invention, Messrs. Dickenson, of Kings 
Langley and the Old Bailey, have greatly improved in the 
length and quality, by their very beautiful machines, which 
came out in evidence before the House of Commons, to have 
cost them more than £300,000. The catalogue of the Great 
Exhibieion was a wonderful proof of the rapidity of the press. 
This was printed at Messrs. Clowes’ office in Stamford-street ; 
you will remember that the Exhibition opened May Ist, but 
the catalogue was not ready for press till midnight, April 
30th,:yet on the morning of opening, a bound copy was 
placed into her Majesty’s hands, and the work was soon 
ready for circulation. Twelve trades were necessary for the 
production of this Catalogue, namely, type-founders, prin- 
ters’ joiners, iron-founders, paper-makers, wholesale station- 
ers, letter-press printers, printing-ink-makers, composition 
roller-makers, engravers on wood, lithographic-printers, 
hot-pressers, and book-binders. Thirty-seven tons of new 
type were employed, of which amount twelve tons were 
manufactured in the short space of six weeks. Twenty- 
soven thousand reams of paper wero used, the amount of 
duty on which at 13¢. per Ib. amounted to £3,923; while 
the ink required for the small catalogue alone amounted to 
nearly 4,000 Ibs. 

- “Tt may not be amiss to contrast the facilities of the present 
with the past. ‘Take a book containing five sheets, say that 
10,000 copies were wanted of it; before the application of 
machinery, it would have taken two men fifty days to print 
it : or take a penny periodical, two men at one press would 
produce 1,000 copies a-day—take for instance the Leisure 
Hour, to be 100,000 weckly, it would take two men at one 
press 100 days, or four men at two presses fifty days to print 
what a machine would do in less than one-tenth of the timo, 
so that it would be quite impossible to produce the one num- 
ber required previous to the day for publishing the other. I 
may here remark, as I have the manufacturing and publish- 
ing of the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home, that more 
than 11,000 reams of paper are annually used for these two 
penny publications, and that the duty paid upon it at 1d. 
per lb., amounts to rather more than £3,000. 

“ Books are mighty things, whether for good or evil; 
and the art which multiplies and ‘perpetuates books by tens 
of thousands daily is one of vast efficiency, capable ef doing 
more to enlighten, inform, and bless the world, than any 
other. And we contemplate the power of the press, not 
only in the present and the past, but in the yct more import- 
ant future it is destined to act in the spread of gospel truth 
we shall admire anew the wonder working hand of God. 

“ The influence of this invention upon the condition of the 
world can scarcely be exaggerated; its influence on all arts 
and all science ; on every physical, intellectual, and moral 
resource, every social and religious interest; upon the intelli- 
gence and freedom, the refinement and happiness of mankind, 
upon all mind and all matter. 

“It is a powerful engine, which strikes terror into the 
hearts of tyrants; and has words of peace and comfort for 
humble minds.” 


eal 


MORMONISM ; 
WHAT IS IT, AND WHAT DOES IT TEACH? 


Mormonism began about thirty years ago; its author 
was Joseph Smith, who resided at Palmyra, in the State 
of New York. His father was a farmer, and was much 
given to incantations, divinations, mysteries, enchant- 
ments,wild imaginations, deceits, and lies. Joseph inherited 
his father’s whole character.’ He was remarkable for a 
a disposition to deal in the marvellous, to see what 
was invisible—spirits, hidden treasures, and the liko; 
and impose upon his neighbours by swindling, lying, and 
drunkenness. No credit could be given to any one of the 
Smith’s family, and in the person of Joseph, jun., the author 
of Mormonism, the idleness, drunkenness, and other vices 
of the family were centred and most fully developed. All 
these traits of character he displayed on an enlarged scale in 
the invention and building up of the Mormon imposture. 
Several different stories were given by him and his father 
about the pretended discovery of the Mormon Bible; each of 
these differ from the other in several particulars, and these 
variations prove Mormonism to have originated in falsehood. 
The conflicting tales bear the unmistakeable brand of lying 
and imposture. Now, these statements are not unsupported 
assertions, but indisputablo facts. They are not mere 
rumours or vague reports, got up by interested parties, but 
declarations which have been authenticated in the most 
satisfactory manner. They are the results of a searching in- 
vestigation, in the very place, and under circumstances which 
could be most certainly ascertained. After the rise of 
Mormonism, and when men were appalled at its pernicious 
fruits, investigations wero instituted’ on the spot where it 
originated, and among persons who for many years resided 
in the immediate neighbourhood of its author, and who had 
the very best means of knowing. Fifty citizens of Palmyra 
certify that J oseph Smith, sen., and his son were considered 
destitute of moral character, and addicted to vicious 
habits, and many trustworthy witnesses confirm these 
statements. And, be it observed, the evidence thus 
laid before us as to the origin of Mormonism and the 
character of its author, was given in the most solemn 
manner,—on oath. Such testimony possesses the greatest 
weight; it settles the case. How then can any intelligent 
person believe a system which had such an origin to be 
from God? Is itnot beyond all doubt from the devil, who. 
is tho father of lics, and the author of evil? We will now 
examine the second point. What docs Mormonism teach ? 
n ‘the first place, the Latter-Day Saints are tanght to 


believe in their book of doctrine and covenants, page 87, 
sect. xii. 3rd European edition, that Mormon baptism is 
necessary to. salvation, in the following words :—* Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, they who believe not your words, and 
are not baptised with water in my name, for tho remission 
of their sins, that they may receive the Holy Ghost, shall bo 
damned,’’ and in the same book of doctrine and covenants, 
it is affirmed that although a man has been baptised a 
hundred times, yet it avails nothing unless it has been done 
.by Mormon hands. Again, in the .“‘ Millennial Star,” vol. 
vi., the Mormons are taught that God is a material organised 
intelligence, possessing both body and parts; that he is in 
the form of man, and is, in fact, of the samespecies, and that, 
he eats, he drinks, he loves, and he. hates; and further, 
in the “Millennial Star’ vol. vi., “that God cannot 
occupy two distinct places at onco, therefore, ho cannot be 
everywhere present.” Having, sir, examined Mormonism 
as to what it is and what it teaches, I now wish to draw tho 
attention of your readers to the word of God—the Bible— 
the book of books, that fells us to prove all things, and to 
hold fast that which is good; and compare the texts of 
Scripture with those of the book of doctrines and covenants, 
and the “Millennial Star.” Tho following aro the’ texts 
that will overthrow Mormonism, and every other such like 
error, or errors, namely, God isa spirit:—John iv. 23, 24; 
Luke xxiv. 39; 1 Tim. vi. 16; Num. xxiii, 19 ; Psalm 
exxxix. 7, 10; Heb. iv. 13; Gal. v. 6; Gal. vi. 15.—H. 
SEWELI, Member of the Christian Society for the exposure 
of Mormonism, 
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PAPERS ON HOMŒOPATHY. 
By Jacos Dixon, Es., L.S.A. 


XXIX.—-HOMCOPATHY :—MEDICO-DYNAMICS. 


Wuen Hahnemann, using a drug corresponding with a 
disorder, found his dose too strong, even when in tho least 
measurable quantity, he, for convenience of division, mixed 
it with sugar of milk, 1 part to 99, triturating them together 
for an hour; aliquid he agitated with alcohol in the samo 
proportions, He expected to find these mixtures to be a 
hundred times less strong than the parent drugs; but no,— 
Homeopathically they were just as potent. He thén treated 
one part of these preparations with ninety-nine other parts 
of vehicle, in the same manner; and the result scarcely ex- 
hibited a difference in potency. This discovery has been 
tested by thousands, it is a proved fact. To what is this 
result due? To a more and more minute division of the 
matter of the drug? Or is the property of the drug more 
and more unfolded and quickened? Or, is the vehicle, by 
the process, charged with the property of the drug—as 
needles are charged with the property of the loadstone? 
We must consider that the properties of beings and natural 
things are mechanical, chemical, and spiritual. It is the 
last property in the drug which affects the corresponding 
property in the patient; but in medical concerns Hahné- 
mann used the term dynamical (from dynamis, force) thus,— 
“The spirit dynamically moves tho body and its organs.” 
“ The action of drugs upon the patient is dynamical.” Tho 
action between loadstone and iron is dynamical. When a 
needle is polarised by treatment with a loadstono (Magnes) 
it is magnetically dynamised by it; there isan unmistakeable 
analogy between this and Hahnemann’s method of treating 
drugs, and which he called dynamising them. With one 
dynamised needle we can dynamise another, with this 
another, &c.; with a portion of vehicle dynamised by a drug, 
we can dynamise another portion, with this. another, and so 
on. But the dynamising of drugs must be done by the 
human hand; spiritless machines have been tried in vain, 


XXX.—HOM@OPATLY :—GLORULES, &e, 


Tur Homoopathic globules are in oxtraordinary contrast 
with the ‘bitter pills” and “big boluses” of allopathy, 
and have therefore given occasion for much seeming mirth 
among Old School practitioners. Never mind! Let them 
seem as facetious and funny as Mr. Punch himself, their 
laughter is on the wrong side. A pill is none the worse for 
being little, and all the better for being sweet. How the 
“ gorge rises” as one thinks of struggling to swallow five- 
grain pills, “ two for a dose,” of the most unpalateable stuffs 
in nature, and chosen apparently for their very repulsiveness.. 
What a boon are the globules to people of “taste” and 
to children; with these there is—under hommopathy—no 
nose-pinching, no scolding, no promises of sweetments 3. 
they ask for their medicine, they like it. If rightly 
ILomeeopathic, they feel better after every dose, and then for 
it to be pleasant makes it doubly acceptable. The famous 
globules are thus truly “blessings to mothers,” as well as 
to children. ‘What do globules consistof? Simply sugar of 
milk and starch, charged with tinctures of various potencies ;: 
—they aro convenient for measuring doses—so many globules: 
contain so much tincture. A globule or two are placed on , 
the tongue, or are dissolved in water, when the tincture in, 
them becomes diffused. Homeopathic powders are tritura-. 
tions of a solid drug with sugar of milk, and are conveniently 
taken dry on the tongue. Tho tinctures are dynamised’ 
preparations, directly from the drug or from trituvations.. 
What a difference between some drops of a tincture, or some: 
globules dissolved in a glass of simple water, which thus 
becomes charged with the almost tasteless essonce of the- 
medicine required, and the nauseous crudities contained in 
the old mixtures, powders, eloctuaries, &e.! The’ Old 
School compounds its medicines for the patient’s digestion : 
the New prepares its medicines for the patient's nervous 
system, and in doing so finds it not necessary to violate. 
“taste.” Another point of superiority in Homoropathy, 
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THE ENGLISH EMIGRANTS ; 


on, 


Troubles on boty Sides of the Atlantic. 


By Pach Brernxys. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TINY’S SUCCESS IN BUSINESS—NEW FOUND FRIENDS 
—APPRENTICESHIY. 
‘Tis sad enough to sce the aged struck, 

And tottering to the grave with care and grief 5 

But then to see pale sorrow sit enthroned 

Upon a Child’s frail form—tears in his eyes, 

Just opening on the morn of life, and gloom 

Plants its stern empire on the cheek, and sits 

In sole dominion there,—is woc indeed.—Tuom.s Beco3- 

Ir is necessary now, that we say a word about Tiny’s 
dress and personal appearance. He had reached his fifteenth 
year, was short in stature, but he was stout withal, and 
a ruddy healthful glow commingling’ with the dark skin of 
his face, to which a natural and easy vivacity and intelligence 
of expression were added, gave to his ordinary features, an 
interesting cast. He was civil, obliging, and clean, qualities 
these not to bo despised. A pair of cord breeches, buttoned 
tight at the knees, andia well fitting but coarse brown surtout 
coat, gave a fair set-off to his compact and muscular form. 
He wore a clean shirt and a white apron—both of his own 
washing and mengling—and his head, abounding in a good 
supply of black curling hair, was surmounted with a cap, set 
on at an angle, that, with butfew persons could have retained 
such a position, conspired, at least, in appearance, to separate 
him from communion with that class, with whom, though 
unknowingly, ho had allied himself. 

Tiny sold out all his stock of vegetable food, and cleared 
three shillings by the speculation. It was past nine o’clock, 
and he was about to “shut up shop” and retire into the 
depths of his “kitchen,” and mark out his plans for the 
morrow, when he was accosted by a woman—und who, as he 
thought, had been looking at him rather inquiringly for 
some time past, 

“Whats your name, my lad?” she asked. 

“ Why, mam ?” asked Tiny, father pertly. 

“ Because,” replied the woman, “I ought to know that 
face of yours, and I think I do, too.” 

“My name’s Tiny Baxter. mam,” said he, staring her full 
in the face. “ And I know you, somewhere, too.”’ 

“ Good God !” she exclaimed, ‘“Has it come to this ?? 

‘Como to what,” enquired Liny, surprised at this sudden 
burst of fecling. 

“My own dear sister Mary's child selling things in the 
streets ! don’t you remember your Aunt Emma?” asked the 
woman, ‘Its several years since I saw you, but I well 
know that face,” and she entered into comparisons and par- 
ticulars in order to prove her powers of penctration and 
identification, to make it clear to Tiny’s mental and 
and physical vision that she really was his Aunt,—and if 
further proofs were required, they were ready, for he remem- 
bered, with feelings of disgust too, that he had seen this 
wonian and her drunken husband, his father and stepmother, 
on more than one occasion, help each other into the same 
bed in his father’s room, all of them in a beastly state of in- 
toxication, whilst he lay all night on the floor; and this 
woman felt herself disgraced at seeing her own sister’s son 
selling baked potatoes in the streets. Numborless questions 
were asked and answered, and it was finally arranged that 
Aunt Emma should visit Aunt Elizabeth (the boot-maker’s 
wife) in the course of the week, and learn what could be done 
to remove Tiny from this disgraceful way of getting a living. 
Tiny was to dine with Aunt Emma and Uncle Joe on the 
following Sunday, and as Tiny walked home he thought 
that things were “ looking up’’ a little. : 

However, he persevered in his new calling every evening 
that week, and managed to get a living, pay his rent, and 
keep up his. stock money. On the following Sunday, after 
much searching and enquiring, he discovered Aunt Emma's 
domicile, a furnished attic on the fourth floor of a house in a 
street near to Fitzroy-square, He found Uncle Joe drunk in 
bed, Aunt Emma with a black eye and sundry bodily contu- 
sions, the room fircless, and the reason they had not provided 
dinner for themselves or for Tiny was because on the provious 
night they were both drunk, and had spent all tho money 
received for two day's work, namely, sixteen shillings; but 
Aunt Emma had see Aunt Betsy, and she, fully concurring 
with Aunt Emig, us to Tiny’s disgraceful way of getting a 
living, was anxious to see him that very day, having settled 
upon a comfortable and respectable way of setting him up in 
the world. i 

Tiny left Aunt Emma in rather an ungrateful tone of mind, 
considering how many and abundant had been the promises 
of dinner and other good cheer, himself, and his inner man 
too, grumbling in concert at their mon-fulfilment. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Tiny was doing justice to a 
small mountain of bread and butter, nicely cut in slices, and 
which, relished with shrimps and moistened with tea, 
vanished in rapid succession. His Aunt Betsy and her hus- 
band were prolific of remarks on his clean and strong 
appearance, and were equally so in showing him how dis- 
graceful it was for him, who had so many rich relations, to 
sell things in the street, but if he would live with them they 
would make a man of him. Of course the poor boy gladly 
caught at the offer; thinking that his future was made, 
especially as they kept_a.shop, and promised to learn him 
how to make boots. Tiny went home that night with a 
light heart, and on the following day he contrived to add his 
own little stock of furniture to that of his new tound relatives. 
A month glided away, the happiest of his past lite, during 
which time his natural tact and ability, had enabled him to 
become very useful to his uncle—and the prospect of his 
becoming exceedingly so, caused that worthy to exact from 
Tiny a promise of being apprenticed to him. ‘The workhouse 
authorities were applied to, and in due tine Tiny was bound 
apprentice—received half-a-crown and two suits of clothes 
for himself, and his master pocketed a premium of five pounds, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A CHAPTER OF THOUBLES—APPRENTICESHIP—A PATTERN 
MASTER—MULTIPLIED SORROWS—MARYLEHONE WORK- 
HOUSE. 

«Yet come, thou child of poverty and care; - > 
The mite high heaven bestowed, that mite with thee 
Vl share.” Burns. 
Ir would tire the reader were we to enter minutely into 
details of three year’s ill-usage, A brief summary of ‘them, 
with a‘few remarks on the character and conduct of these 
two worthies will, we have no doubt, suffice. 
“Uncle's” constant custom was to be on the “ fuddlo” at 
least three days in cach week, and in a month from the time 


` Tiny had just vacate 


Tiny was apprenticed to him, the five pounds premium was 


} squandered away, and Tiny’s two suits of clothes in pawn. 


A few weeks more, and the “broker” had made claim to, 
and disposed of the room of goods, even the old bedsupon which 
they used to sleep. For three long years Tiny’s bed was the 
sacking of an old press bedstead, his covering, some old bits 
of carpet which covered the floor in the day time, and which 
be regularly shook the dirt from at night, and spread them 
on the floor when he arose in the morning. We commonly 
went without food for a whole day, and very often for two 
days. Master, mistress, and apprentice, were wretchedly 
clad. When a few shillings were earned, and the master 
took home the work and received the price, he rarely returned 
home till the money was spent. Fights were of constant 
occurrence. Often as an only resource against starving has 
dear Aunt Betsy ” taken a few dinner plates, a, book, an 
old fender, or a pair or two of shoemakers’ lasts to a “ marine 


` stores dealer’’ to sell for a sixpence, and of this sum she 


would invariably spend half, and procure potatoes to the 
value of twopence, andj a pennyworth of fat bacon, to 
cook which Tiny would scrape cinders from the dusthole, 
thrown into it by lodgers in the house, and make a fire. 
Tiny grew tall, but starvation, and its attendant evils had 
so reduced his sturdy proportions, that the boys in the 
“Mews,” in which he lived, nicknamed him ‘ shadow.” 
Sometimes, by a kind of enchantment, with which ‘ Aunt 
Betsy” was familiar, and at which she was an adept—they 
would for a week or two fare sumptuously. But these 
favourable, and by Tiny much-coveted times, were brought 
about by the following very questionable, but we fear, not 
uncommon stratagem, 

As we have already stated, Aunt Betsy had been wife 
to that celebrated artist George Sharples; he had but one 
child, a son, xow a Romish Doctor of Divinity. At the time 
of that artist’s death, and before that son could reach town, 
the mother disposed of what property she could, removed 
several valuable pictures into the care of Aunt Emma, and 
secreted the book in which was entered the names of all the 
nobility by whom Mr, Sharples had been employed and with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy and friendship. Several 
of these were largely in his debt at the time he died. This 
crafty woman always went by the name of ‘ Widow 
Sharples,” and in the early part of her supposed widowhood, 
managed to collect in the greater part of outstanding 
debts, and after this continued to write occasional begging 
letters, in the practice of which she was very successful. 
For several ycars Aunt Betsy and Uncle Jem rented a shop 
and back parlour. To the back parlour there were two 
entrances, one in the side passage, the other by a door in 
the shop; but when engaged in her begging impositions, the 
door in the shop was hid by means of an old high eupboard 
being placed against it, and when anyone came into the 
shop to ask for a widow lady named Sharples, Uncle Jem 
directed them to the back parlour, side door up the passage. 
And further, as a widow, she received an annuity of £20 
from an Artist’s Benevolent Society. Uncle Jem had two 
children by a former wife, a son and a daughter, and who 
were both driven from home through the vitiated habits 
and tastes of the father and stepmother; the son became 
a first-rate burglar, and at twenty years of age was 
transported for life, for breaking into a house in Curzon- 
street, May Fair. The daughter got married to a drinking 
stableman, who was killed in a drinking bout, his widow, 
and two daughters of but tender years, are sow common 
prostitutes, and nightly walk the streets of London, and 
‘Who's to blame” for this ? 

Tiny had now served neatly three years of his apprentice- 
ship, and was eighteen years of age. Of these three years 
little more than half had been devoted to his trade, the re- 
maining half having been idled away, playing in the streets, 
and going for answers to ‘begging letters ;’’ and at this 
advanced time of his chequered life, we find him daily 
becoming dejected and sorrowful at heart. He had no shoes 
to his feet, and not the vestige of a shirt to his back, and but 
one coat and hat between him and his master; and Tiny had 
made up his mind to leave his relatives and shift for himself, 
as soon as he should be fortunate enough to get shoes, shirt, 
and jacket. He knew enough of his trade to make him a 
valuable acquisition to any man who would appreciate his 
worth; and such an one he was resolved to seek fur on the 
first opportunity, and such an opportunity ere long was 
JForeed upon his attention. 

The close of the year 1839 was one of the most severe 
periods of Tiny’s life. One whole day he had fasted ; his 
master and mistress were out drinking, they came home late 
at night, having taken an order which would realize thirty 
shillings, but which must be completed by the following 
night. Thoy had succeeded in drawing a part of the money 
on account, and had purchased the materials for the job; 
and out of this money, as much had been secured as would 
provide a scanty supper that night, and a breakfast the next 
morning, Tiny and his master worked briskly all the next 
day till near evening; when Tiny became so faint with 
hunger, that he could not get on with his work. He com- 
plained, a quarrel ensued, and his master struck him. 
Tiny now refused to work at all; but after much wrangling 
with his uncle, and persuasion by aunt Betsy, he went to the 
work again, At ten o'clock the job was done; but at that 
late hour, the balance due on the job could not be had, and 
seven o’clock the following morning was appointed for its 
payment; so the three betook themselves to rest in the dark, 
and forgot the pinchings of hunger in a deep sleep. On the 
following morning, the cash was paid as promised, A good 
breakfast was provided, and whilst it was being prepared, 
Tiny had asked his master for the means to get shoes, shirt, 
and jacket, “for,” said he, ‘I’m a disgrace to you, the boys 
call Sno ‘ragged, and won’t speak to me, nor associate with 
me,” . ; 

“How much money do you want?” asked uncle Jem. 

“Oh,” said Tiny, “ five shillings will do it well.” 

“Well, then,” said uncle Jem, “if you hadn’t been so 
saucy last night, perhaps I should have laid out five shillings 
upon you: but Pll teach you better manners, my man; and 
you'll wait till I can afford it better.” 

“T can’t,” said Tiny,” 

“One word more, sir,” said uncle Jem, “and T'H kick 
your cye out.” . ‘ 

‘You hit me once more,” seid the exasperated boy, “and 
Til knock you down.” : $ 

In a moment, Tiny received a brutal kick, and fell to the 
ground, writhing in agony, and uncle Jem walked leisurely 
to the shop door, leaving him to recover himself as best he 
could, Aunt Betsy called him a brute; but on an intimation 
that she should be accommodated in a similar way if she 
troubled herself, she becamé quiet. Tiny soon recovered 
himself, and, ‘seizing hold of ‘the key of a boot-tree, gave his 
master such a blow on the head that it made the little man 
turn pale, and obliged him to take refuge ina chair to save 
himself trom occupying tho same place on the floor which 

. It had been raining all that morning 
in torrents; but Tiny had become desperate, and heeded not 


the rain, but catching hold of the only coat and hat before 
mentioned, ran out into the mews. The hat was large, and 
declined beautifully over his eyes, and as it did not require 
extraordinary efforts to get into the coat, he completed his 
toilet ashe ran along. He had not tasted food since the 
morning before, and when his passion got cooled by the 
torrents of rain which descended, he felt a sharp longing for 
a share of that breakfast which was ‘‘ smoking hot” on the 
table at the time his master kicked him. The rain descended 
in broad sheets, rushing in at the breast and neck, and 
washing off the dye from the old hat on his head. Bitter 
tears streamed from His eyes, dnd the blood flowed from his 
mouth, and he now discovered that in his fall his mouth 
had come in contact with something which had proved hard 
enough to knock out two of his front teeth, and to loosen 
several others. But on he ran, with no settled path before 
him. 

As he neared St. Marylebone Church the clock struck 
eight. At this moment, a drunken man who knew him laid 
hold of his left arm, and tried to force him into a public- 
house to have some brandy; he was a close neighbour of the 
man, who but ten minutes before, Tiny had owned as his 
master. Hard as it rained, several persons were induced to 
stop and look upon the wretched-looking boy and the 
drunken man. Many were the questions put to poor Tiny 
by the lookers-on ; but his cup of misery scemed too full to 
allow of his giving an intelligible answer to one of them, 
His tongue ‘clave to the roof of his mouth, his head swam, 
and his eyes closed ; but he was saved from falling by the 
bystanders. 

When Tiny came to himselt, he found himself in a’warm 
bed, in a room in which were many other beds, all of which 
were occupied. A comfortable-looking old man sat at a 
table near to a good fire, reading a newspaper by candle- 
light. Two youths sat near him, talking in whispers, and 
an old woman of benevolent appearance sat at Tiny's bed- 
sido. 

‘¢ Hist,” said the old woman, when Tiny opened his eyes, 
in a tone both gentle and sweet, ‘‘ How aro you now, my son?’ 
But noticing the vacant manner in which the boy stared 
about him, and that his heart was big with emotion, she said, 
t“ There, there, don’t fret;’’ at the same time she kindly 
wiped away the tears which coursed each otherdown his pale 
cheeks. 

Surely Mercy was a woman, and the best feelings of our 
nature are implanted in her. And what beside hwnanity is 
that charm composed of, and which sends such a thrilling 
glow through the heart of man, at hearing the name of a 
good mother? Tiny had had the caresses of a good mother 
in childhood, but he was too young then to appreciate them. 
But did she bequeath to him that hallowing charm, that 
caused him so to reverence the name of mother? Tiny had. 
been carried in an insensible state into Marylebone Work- 
house. . - 

We believe from conviction, that in woman, either as a 
mother, or a friend, as a sister or a wife, all the earthly 
hopes of man are so bound up and dependent, that were they 
severed from him, creation would lose its great charm. ` The 
fierce passions of man ‘would be let loose upon him, and con- 
sume him. ‘ For she is like the merchant’s ships, she bring- 
eth her food from afar; strength and honour are her clothing, 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is tho law of kindness; 
her children rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” Kindness, more than medicine 
contributed to Tiny’s speedy restoration to health. He was 
supplied with comfortable clothing, and nutricious food ; and 
in a few days his case was thoroughly investigated by the 
overseers. Uncle Jem’s neighbours corroborated Tiny’s 
statements before the magistrates, who severely reprimanded. 
the master, and forthwith cancellod the indentures of 
apprenticeship. i . -i 

Again cast upon the world, without money, and no friend 
to counsel him, Tiny was sorely perplexed what course to 
pursue.. Surrounded by many bad influences, all of them óf 
a nature equally demoralising, he, in his extremity, ‘took 
lodgings with a man whose house was the rendezvous of 
villains of the blackest dye, but from which he made his 
escape in a fortnight after. In the excitement which pre- 
vailed among Uncle Jem’s neighbours, on accountof Tiny 
quitting his protection; many of them now grumbled pity, 
who previously could not even afford that, and for a few 
months he eked out an existence, with what few jobs of work 
he could collect among them. i 

(To be continued in our next.) 


A STORY WITH A MORAL.—Mr. Bones, of the firm of 
Fossil, Bones & Co., was one of those remarkable money- 
making men whose uninterrupted success in trade has been 
the wonder, and afforded the material for the gossip of the 
town tor soven years, Being of femiliar turn of mind, he 
was frequently interrogated on the subject, and invariably 
gave as tho secret of his suteoss, that he minded his 6wn 
business: A gentleman met Mr. Bonos on the Assinpink 
Bridge. He was gazing intently on the dashing, foaming 
waters as they fell over the dam, He was in a brown study. 
Our friend ventured to disturb his cogitations, ‘Mr. Bones, 
tell me how to make a thousand dollars.” Mr. Bones cón- 
tinued looking intently at the water. At last he, ventured 
aireply. “Do you see that dam, my friend.” ‘Certainly 
Ido” “Well, here you may learn the secret of making 
money. ‘hat .water,. would. waste away and. be of 
no practical use to anybody but for the dam. That dam 
turns it to good account, makes it perform some useful 
purpose, and then suffers it to pass along. That large 
paper-mill is kept in constant motion by this simplo economy. 
Many mouths are fed in the manufacture of paper, and 
intelligence is scattered broadcast over the land’ on the 
shects that are daily turned out; and in the different 
processes through which it passes, money is made. So itis 
in the living of hundreds of people. They get enough of 
money. It passes through their hands every day, and at 
the year’s end they are no better off. What is the reason ? 
They want a dam. Their expenditures are increasing, and 
no practical good is attained. They want to be dammed up, 
so that nothing will pass through their hands without 
bringing something back—without accomplishing some 
useful purpose. Dam up your expenses, and you will soon 
have enough occasionally to spare a little just like that dam, 
Look at it, wy friend ! ?—Amertean. 


HOLLOWAY’: Prrrs.—When we consider how uncertain are life 
and health, and their value is appreciated by:all human beings, it 
is strange, indeed, to observe how often men neglect the means of 
preserving these blessings at even the most trifling cost. They pay 
heavily to insure their premises from fire, or their goods from 
accident on flood and field ; but they often put off until it is too 
late the expenditure of a few shillings on 2 box of Holloway’s pills, 
which they might. keep by them as an unfailing safeguard—as a 
charm which will protect the possessor against all diseases. They 
must certainly do good, if used according to instructions given with 
each box. 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 


The Committee have great pleasure in announcing that 


J.B. GOUGH 


will deliver 


AN ORATION, 


EXETER HALL, 


On (BOXING NIGHT) MONDAY, 
December 27th, 1858. 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, ESQ, 
Chamberlain of the City of London, . 


WILL PRESIDE, 


Doors open at Seven o'clock. 


Body of the Hall, Sixpence. 
Tickets to be had at 387, Strand. 


DR. LEES, THE ALLIANCE, AND MR. GOUGH, 
To the Publisher of the TEMPERANCE STAR. 


Drar Siz,—Will you dome the favour to admit a few lines of 
explanation in regard to the advertisement of Goughiana in your 


colunms, which may prevent misunderstanding and mischief. R. C. 
of Bristol, and R. D. 
Alliance Leaders, complaining that I should have advertised the 
eztracts from the Temperance Review and American Journal, 
&c., after I had consented to the insertion of that paragraph in 
the llianer, in which R. C. rectifies his own misapprehension. 
That advertisement was my contemptuous answer to the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh escapades; and was inserted in the Christian 
News, and posted to you, several days prior to R, C.’s letter (not 
ashe says since), and had, therefore, nothing todo with it. I 
recalled the advertisement from the Alliance News, but allowed 
the definite order for its insertion, sent to London and Glasgow, to 
remain uncountermanded ; and my withdrawal of it from the 
Alliance having been so badly appreciated, I regret that I ordered 
its withdrawal even there. Gotighiana consists of historical 
extracts; and I don’t feel that history must be ignored to suit 
anybody, or because a late oath is in flat opposition to it, Itis so 
much the worse for the “oath ’’—not for the fact, The old sin is 
not the worst of it; the new denial is the main fact. 

The gentlemen who write to the Alliance Leaders asking them 
to influence me (gentlemen who never complained of the recent 
outrages upon myself!) will please to mark that the Alliance is 
not at all responsible for my actions, not I fortheirs. I have given 
them my aid, my money, my thoughts for some years, when they 
have asked me; but I do not suffer dictation either from them, or 
any of their friends ; and I suggest, therefore, that Messrs. C. and 
A. et hoe genus omnes, if they have anything to say, should write 
to myself like men.—Yours truly, F. R. LEES, Dee. 12, 1858. 

[The Proprietor of this Paper begs to say he received the printed 
advertisement, prior to 26th of Oct. last, and that Dr. Lees has not 
recently advertised it in its columns.] 


DISTINCTIVE MARK FUND. 
UBSCRIPTIONS ADVERTISED, £1 12s. 6d. 


George Clark, 1s; Mr. Lewis, Is; Mr. Johnson, is; Mr. 
Andrade, 2s 6d; Mr. W. Malthouse, 5s; Lambeth Society, 2s 6d; 
Mr. G. de Jersey Evans, 1s Gd; Industrious Young Men’s Society, 
5s; Mr. W. Horsell, 256d; Mr. H. Brown, Is; Mr. Sexton, 1s; 
F. Wright, Esq. (Kensington Society), 1s; Total, £2 17s 6d. 

Conference, Nov. 26.—Res. 1. Proposed by Mr. N. Barnaby, and 
seconded by Mr. George de Jersey Evans :—“ That a prize of Five 
Guineas be offered by the Committee for the best design of a Dis- 
tinctive Mark ; such design to be the exclusive property of the 
Committee.” —W. ILORSELL, Chairman. 

Further subscriptions will be received by Mr. WILLUM MALT- 
HOUSE, 3, Penton-row, Walworth, London. 

Next Conference, January 14, 1859. 


FOUR ALMANACS FOR 1859. 
HE Trade and Advertisers are informed that 


W. HorsrLL is now publishing the following Aumanacs for 
1859, in feap. 8vo,— ; 
‘The Christian Tradesman’s Penny Almanac; 
interleaved with ruled paper for cash and memorandums, 2d. 
The Teetotaler’s Penny Almanac: interleaved with 
ruled paper for cash and memorandums, 2d. ` 
The Maine Law Penny Almanac: interleaved with 
ruled paper for cash and memorandums, 2d. _ : 
The Homeopathic Penny Almanac: interleaved with 
ruled paper for cash and memorandums, 2d. 
Tue TRADE AND SOCIETIES ONLY supplied on the following 
terms :—For the penny ones (mixed if required) 6s. per gross ; any 
quantity under that number, 7d. per doz. 


Mr. DIXON, L.S.A., 
TTENDS to receive Patients at the Homco- 
pathie Institute, 25, Bedford-row, on the mornings of Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from nine till eleven o'clock. 
Subscription :—Five shillings quarterly; and for the medicine 
one shilling each time it shall be required. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
“THF FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


ANTHONY SCARD, the Star Boot Maker, 
BOW-LANE, Cheapside, London, E.C., solicits 


'y the patronage of his teetotal brethren. 


TO BOOT MAKERS’ ASSISTANTS, 
ANTED a Young Man to clean up and make 


himself generally useful. A Teetotaler preferred. — 
A. Scard, 8, Bow-lane, Cannon-street. W. 


COALS! COALS!! _ Snes 
G HOWLETT, Vauxhall Cross, is delivering 

e for CASH, the BEST WALLSEND COALS, at 24s. 6d. 
per ton. COKE 14g, per chaldron. Furniture packed and re- 
moved to all parts of the kingdom. 


Q. DALRYMPLE, 
POOKSELLER, Stationer, and News Agent, 


67, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C., begs to 
intimate that he has commenced business as above, and will be 
happy to supply Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and other Publi- 
cations to order, delivering them punctually to subscribers at their 
own houses. Magazines and Newspapers lent to read. Books in 
all departments of literature forwarded, post free, at the published 
price. The ‘Standard,’ ‘Telegraph,’ ‘Star, and “Morning 
News,’ one penny each, kept on sale daily from seven o'clock, a.m. 
Letter and Note Paper, Quills, Steel Pens, Gutta Percha Pens, 
Envelopes, Address Cards, and other descriptions of Plain and 
Fancy Stationery, Temperance Rublications, Bibles, Hymn Books, 
Prayer Books, School Books, Copy Books, Slates, Drawing Paper 
and Pencils, and Miscellaneous School Stationery ; Maps and Guide 
Books, Account Books, and Office Stationery. Printing, Book- 
binding, Lithography, Engraving, &c., executed to order. a 

Observe! Dalrymple’s Bookselling, Stationery, and News- 
paper Establishment, No. 67, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, W.C., next door to the Wesleyan Chapel. 

Circulating Library. 


Chair taken at Eight o'clock. 
Tickets for Platform or Central Seats, One Shilling ; 


A. of Ipswich, have been writing to the 


GOOD SAMARITAN HALL. 


BORING DAT: | A GRAND PERFORMANCE OF. SACRED 
CityofLondonTemperanceAssociation ; AA xtsic, on CHRISTMAS MORNING, Ee Choir of 


FORTY VOICES, under the direeti f . J. We 
ALBION HALL, LONDON WALL FLETCHER. Solos, Duets, and Anthems.” Tikan? Shaan 


Front seats, 4d, Commence at Eleven, and terminate at One. 


A GRAND CONCER 
And MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
will take place 


On Monday, December 27th, 1858, 


when 


150 (or more) Prizes 


will be distributed from the 
Leviathan Temperance CHRISTMAS TREE. 


The Prizes consisting of all kinds of Useful and Ornamental 
Articles, ranging in value from 1d. to 10s. 6d. 
Tickets, SIKPENCE each. 


Doors open at half-past seven; commence at eight @ clock. 


TO TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
C L. REALF, the American Temperance Orator 


and Prohibition Advocate, will accept a limited number of 
Lecturing Engagements.—For Terms, &¢., Address—Mr. George 
Smart, Hon. Sec. New Temperance Association, 44, Mighell-street, 
Brighton. 


Sogno Tense lee a ee et 
YATES, Homeeopathic Chemist, 14, Market- 


e street, Leicester. 


HE TEMPERANCE SPECTATOR. A New 

Monthly Organ of Social Reform. ‘Twenty Pages Royal 

Octavo, Price Twopence. Four Copies for Six months sent Post 
Free for Four Shillings. 

This Journal originates in a conviction that has forced itself upon. 
its projectors, that an independent organ of the Temperance Move- 
ment is greatly desiderated. The periodicals which exist are, 
almost without exception, the vehicles of the policy of particular 
Associations, and therefore represent Men rather than a Cause. 
What is even worse, a narrow sectarianism and a spirit’ of come- 
promise have sprung up; whence the necessary consequence hax 
been, that a temporary and illogical Expediency has taken pos- 
session of our Platform and our Press. 

The Temperance Spectator will plant the standard of the Old 
Faith, Its columns will be devoted, primarily and principally, to 
the advocacy of sound, consistent, and thorough-going ‘'eetotalism. 
Believing that strong drink, in all shapes, is essentially bad as 
diet, and that its use is condemned by the united voices of Exe 
perience, Science, and Revelation, the adoption of Total Abstinence 
will be enforced as an act of Individual Duty; and, since the 
Drinking System is found to be the enemy of Public Iealth, Hap- 
piness, and Morals, the duty of the State to suppress the Traffic in 
intoxicating Liquors will be fearlessly asserted. 

The Temperance Spettator, called for by the necessities of the 
times, will be conducted by a number of gentlemen who are wholly 
independent of existing organisations; and its aims and. principles 
will be more fully developed in the opening address of the First 
Number. 

Correspondence for the Editor, Books for Review, &c., may be 
addressed to the care of Mr. Partridge, Publisher, Paternoster Row, 
London. 

Matters relating to the Publishing Department, Advertisements, 
promises of support, &c., may be addressed to the Printers, Messrs. 
Beresford and Southern, 32, Corporation-strect, Manchester 

Advertisements of a moral character will be inserted at a charge 
of 3d. for each 12 words, pre-paid. 

No. I. will appear on Saturday, the 8th January, 1859. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCE, 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
As inferior kinds are often substituted. 


Every person holding a ticket will be entitled to participate in the 
: : Distribution of the Prizes. 


Tickets may be obtained of the Committee and Secretary, and at 
the various Temperance Halls. 


E. FUSEDALE, 4a, KING ST., HOLBORN, 
ASHIONABLE and Economic Tailor, solicits 


the patronage of his temperance friends. 


GOOD UMBRELLAS! 


E you want to provide for a rainy day, apply to 
R. N. Bailey, Umbrella Manufacturer, Berkley-street, Lambeth- 
walk, London. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &e. 
] ARTER’S NEW and IMPROVED SYSTEM 


of WRITING guaranteed to persons of all ages, and adapted 
to any pursuit, in Eight lessons, from 10s 6d. Bookkeeping, Arith-. 
metic with Mental Calculation, and Short-hand practically taught. 
Private Tuition at the convenience of the Pupil. 
Apply to Mr. Marrer, at the Institute, 93, Farringdon-street, 
City, five doors from Fleet-street.—Established 1888. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Free for Six Stamps. 
THE Best. Receipts ever Published for Summer 


and Winter Beverages, viz., Ginger Beer, Lemonade, Rasp- 
berryade, all of which are fit for use or sale in a quarter of an hour 
after being made.. Also, Cordials and Fruit Drinks. H. Howakp, 
98, Berwick-street, Golden-square, W. 


ai & Pore 
ae A 


RETIRED CLERGYMAN, having been 


restored to health in a few days, after many years of great 
nervous suffering, is willing to assist others, by sending PREE, on 
receiving a stamped envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the 
prescription used. 3 


Direct—The Rev. E. Douglass, 18, IXoland-strt, Brixton, London, 
s a K ti A 


BOOKS, ETC., PUBLISHED AND SOLD AT THE 
CHRISTIAN NEWS AND DAY-STAR OFFICE, 
142, TRONGATH, GLASGOW. 


HE CHRISTIAN NEWS: a Weekly News- 


paper, published every Saturday morning, price Threepence- 
halfpenny; stamped copies, Fourpence-halfpenny. 

In conducting this journal, during the twelve years of its 
existence, the attempt has been made to issue, along with the 
usual news of the weck, such articles aş clearly set forth the Goop 
News of Salvation to the Soul, and, to a great extent, the attempt 
ite Total Abstatners the Con 

o Total Abstainers the Curistran News commends itself as 
first, and, for some years, the only ‘Temperance newspaper in ie 
United Kingdom, having, trom the time of its starting in 1846 
cordially and effectively advocated the claims of the ‘Total Abstie 
nence movement, It was the first, also, which brought into 
notiċe the desirability and feasibility of a Maine Law for this 
country. 

_ The Foreign and Domestic News of the week, Markets, and other 
intelligence, are given at considerable length in its columns. 

Terms—4s. 6d. per quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. 
Money Orders payable to Robert Simpson. A specimen copy sent 
free to any address. 


STIRLING TRACT ENTERPRISE. 


HE STIRLING SERIES contains upwards 
of 500 different Tracts, on the Gospel, the Sabbath, Rractical 
Religion, and Temperance. Sixpence per 100, and upwards. The 
24th million now in progress. Specimen packet sent free by post 
for 78. 


THE BRITISH MESSENGER. A Monthly 
Religious Newspaper, ‘price per copy, Threehalfpence ; or 
stamped, Twopence halfpermy. Unstamped copies sent, post 
free, in parcels of 3, 6, 12, and upwards. 

Earnestly recommended by men of all evangelical denominations, 


THE GOSPEL TRUMPET. In large type, 


and in the Newspaper form, published Monthly. Free by port, 
at One Halfpenny cach, in parcels of 10, 20, 30, 40, and upwards., 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL MESSENGER. 
published Monthly, price One Halfpenny. Free by post in 
parcels of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and upwards. Full of pretty pic- 
tures, and interesting stories for the Young, 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


For Custards, Puddings, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet 
says, ‘This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See 
Reports, also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &.,at 8d. per 160z. packet. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
AGENT : W. Horsrxr, 13, ‘Paternoster-row, who recommends it. 


Now ready, First Monthly Part (6d.), Second 
ditto (5d.), and (price One Penny) 
The Twelfth Number of anew Weekly Paper, under the title of the 


Two WORLDS, Containing a Synopsis of the 


General News of the Week, foreign and domestic, political, 
religious, and commercial. All questions will be treated with strict 
impartiality, as viewed from a Christian standpoint. The Two 
Worlds is devoted to the free ventilation of all matters re- 
lating to the well-being of man. It contains articles on the 
physical,’ moral, and religious questions of the age, irrespective 
of creeds. Physiology, Dietetics, and Medicine, embracing the 
application of Allopathy, Hydropathy, MWomeopathy, Botany, 
Biology, Clairvoyance, and Mesmerism to the healing art; Tem- 
perance, Maine Lawism, Vegetarianism, and all matters relating to 
the Science of Human Life, finda place in the Zwo Worlds. 


Investigations into the Primary Laws 


HICH DETERMINE and REGULATE 


_ HEALTH and DISEASE; Matter and Motion; Beings ; 
Organisation; Wealth and Disease; Action of Medicines, &c, 
Price One Shilling. WILLIAM Horse, Paternoster-row. 


OURNAL OF HEALTH, and Phrenological 


Magazine. Published monthly, 2d., devoted to the Popular 
Exposition of the Principles of Health, and the causes of Disease. 
It abounds with hints and instructions which, if attended to, 
would, as a rule, keep doctors and drugs out of the family—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Vols. 2, 3, 4, and 5, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
each. Vol. 6, cloth, 3s. 6d. Vol. 7, now ready, 2s 6d, cloth. 


GRAF VON VIETTINGHOFF, M:D., 


S in attendance. at the Homeopathic Pharmacy, 
13, Paternoster-row, London, every MONDAY and THURSDAY, 
from 4 till 5 o'clock, to civr apvice to the poor, and, at a small 
charge, to tradesmen, &c. Flommopathic medicines sent to all 
pegts of the country. 5s, worth post free, by W. Horsell. 
J. SWINDELLS, Medical Botanist, &c., 
34, HIGIL STREET, WOOLWICH. 
THE extraordinary consumption of Swindells’ 
Cough Pillsis a proof of their superior excellence, in arresting 
all Affections of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. Unlike all other 
preparations of a similar character, they do not interfere with the 
healthy action of the stomach, nor do they contain any preparation 
ofa narcotic nature. For Coughs, Colds, Wheering, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c., they afford instant 
Telief. A 
Sold only by the proprietor (and forwarded by him toany address 
in the Kingdom, on receipt of Post Office Order or postage stampa), 
in boxes at 6d., 1s., 28., and 5s, each; tho large boxes containing ¢ 
times the quantity of the 1s. ones. . 
J. Swindells has also Botanical Preparations for every disease 
which afflicts the human family, 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Drunkard’s Son,” price 6d, per post 7d, 
NLY A TRIFLE: An Original Tale, which 


recently appeared in the ‘* Alliance Weekly News,” and which 
has been carefully revised and corrected. 
Orders received by Messrs. Beresford and Southern, 32 (late 18), 
Corporation-street, Manchester; Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand; and 
Wr, Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row, London, 


All Standard and New Religious Works sent free by post, at their 
published prices, 
The Gratuitous Circulation of the Tracts, ‘British Messenger,’ and 
‘Gospel Trumpet,’ still continues. 
Samples of publications, and catalogues of books and tracts, sent 
free by post, and to be had on application to PETER DRUMMOND, 
Tract and Book Depot, Stirling. $ 


OSPITAL TIC PILLS. The most speedy, 
safe, and certain remedy of the day for a UX 
TOOTH-ACHE, and RHEUMATISM, ` TICDOLOREUX, 

The following valuable testimony has been received from the Rev. 
Wm. Braimbridge, Free Methodist Minister, by J. Shepherd, 
Louth :—Dear Sir,—I have been severely tormented by the Tic at 
various times, but during the last month I had a severe attack 
which lasted several days, when I took three or four of your Pills, 
which removed the pain entirely, and I never felt it since. In fact 
I experienced great relief from the first Pill within ten minutes.— 
Yours truly, Wiliam Braimbridge. : 

: Sold in Boxes at 1s. 13d. each, 

Wholesale Agents.—Messrs. Wannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street, 
London, and Mr, J. Shepherd, East-gate, Louth; and may be had 
Retail, through all Patent Medicine Vendors, in the United 
Kingdom, 

Ga Should any difficulty arise in obtaining these Pills, 15 
Postage Stamps forwarded to Mr. J. Shepherd, Louth, will secure a 
box, per return of Post. 


Krinted by Joun Evans, 16, Yardley-streot, Fxmouth-street 
the Parish of St. James's, Clerkenwell; and Published by 
W. Horsziz, 13, Paternoster-row, ia the City of London, 


